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ON THE MAVNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE ATHENIANS. 

A THENS was one of the wealthiest 
-^-*- and most flourishing of the 
Grecian republics; but it was poor 
in comparison with the Roman com- 
monwealth, or with the poorest of 
the modern nations of Europe. The 
city of Athens had many superb 
edifices; but as a whole it was a 
paltry place, compared with those 
of modern times. The habitations 
of Miltiades and Tbemistocles were 
not distinguishable from those of 
the meanest citizens. That of So- 
crates, with ail its furniture, was 
worth only five minae (:618 I5s.) 
The celebrated garden of Epicurus, 
which was very large, and inclu- 
ded a fine plantation of olive-trees, 
cost eighty miuae (^6300 ) 

Such of the Athenians as pos- 
sessed landed property, were ac- 
customed to reside on their estates, 
and superintend their cultivation. 
Many engaged in commercial spe- 
culations, and others purchased 
slaves, whom they instructed and 
employed in trades. '1 hiis the father 
of Sophocles carried on the trade 
of a smith ; and the father of De 
mosthenes that of a cabinet-maker. 

The profits of trade must have 
been great, as the interest of mo- 
ney was sometiiues exorbitant. 
Twelve per cent wa^ the ordmary 
rate ; but twenty-four, thirty-six, 
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and even forty-eight, were not un- 
common; and some usurers re- 
quired twenty-five per cent a day, 
so that in four days the interest 
equdled the principal. 

The expense of living among the 
Athenians was trifling. A sheep, 
in the time of Solon, cost ninepence 
of our money; an ox but tnree 
times that sum; and a bnshel of 
wheat sixpence. Neither were triese 
the constant diet of the people. 
Onions, beans, and lentils, were the 
principal food of the commonalty: 
and even Plato, who yeas a man 
of property, lived chiefly upon 
olives. In a comedy of Lynceus, 
however, a parasite complams of 
the Athenian fare ; and observes, 
that they understood good living 
much be'ter at Chalcis, in the is- 
land of Eubcea Though the Greeks 
make bread of their corn, this 
was the food only of the better 
sort. Hippocrates directs bread to 
be given to those who are recover- 
ing from an inflammation of the 
liver, if they have been accustom- 
ed to eat it; or ?naza, if this were 
their common food The diet given 
to the Athenians at the Prytaneum, 
according to the laws of Solon, 
was only maza in ordinary days; 
but on festivals they were allowed 
bread. The tiiaza was a kind of 
hasty-pudding made of barley-meal ; 
which they who could atford it, 
seasoned with boiled wine, or with 
honey. 

The Athenians certainly made 
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entertainments for iheir friends : 
but that such a one as is descri- 
bed in the travels of Anacharsis was 
ever given at Athens, even by Aici- 
biaf!es, is very questionable. On 
such occasions it was custom- 
ary lo hire a cook for the day, who 
brought his utensils with him. for 
the kitchens of private persons were 
too scantily furnished for them. 
They had a custom tending much 
to promote sociability : .several 
would meet to eat together, each 
bringing his own portion. Indeed 
they were fond of eating in com- 
pany ; and a man wouiil frequent- 
ly take his supper in a basket to 
u friend's house, to ent it there. 
Their greatest expense «as for 
wine, of which Ihey were very 
fond. Tlie authors who have des- 
cribed the manners of Athens, speak 
of spendthrifts much less frequent- 
ly than of misers; and no !ans;uage 
has so many terms to express a 
lover of money. 

Though .■several of the Athenians 
kept a number dL slaves, it was 
to derive profit ^pi their labour, 
not to make a difiWay of a splendid 
retinue. Indeed the keeping of a 
useless slave was prohibited bv 
law. As it was the custom to 
travel on foot, a man would take 
a slave with him to carrv his 
baggage : if ho ventured to" take 
two, he would incur the imputa- 
tion of being proud or vain. 

With ail this semt)lance Of po- 
verty to a modern, tye, vie cannot 
help contrasting the great and ad- 
inirable achievements of the Athe- 
nians, notwithstanding the delects 
of their constitution, and the still 
more dangeroits vices in their cha- 
racter ; the excellence to which 
they carried the fine arts, many 
models of which have come down 
<ven to our times*; and the noble 
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examples they have set tjs in the 
walks of literature. A people could 
not have been really poor, with- 
out whose inventions the wealthiest 
of after-days would have been, ami 
would still remain, no belter than 
barbarians. 

T.O.C. 
Islington, 'Sov. 5, 1811. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ACCOUNT or .APOLLODORUS THE TY- 
R.\NT. 

'T'HE history of ancient (Jreece, 
-*• which has • transmitted to ua 
memorials of the greatest and no- 
blest actions, has likewise devoted 
its tyrants to the execration of 
posterity. There are two of these, 
whose names are almost always 
coupled together by the ancient.*, 
when they would cite examples 
of inhumanity scarcely credible. 
The first of these is jphalaris of 
Agrigentum; the second, Apollo- 
dorus of Ca.ssandria, in Macedonia. 
The time at whicli the foimcr 
lived, still remains doubtful ; and 
that of the latter, though much 
nearer us, is iiltle better kna^^ n. 
Folysenus informs us, that lie 
usurped the sovereignty, after the 
Cassandrians bad been restored tfl 
liberty by Eurydice. But who 
was this Eurydice, a nameconmion 
to ditl'erent women, who are moie 
or less conspicuous in history after 

enterprising spirit of Lord EI;jin, ail 
that remained in evidence of the former 
splendour of Athens, threatened as it 
was with speedy destruction, has been 
removed to England, or accurately copied 
and secured in a permanent form, so 
that this country may now boast the 
finest collection of ancient Greek sculp- 
ture in the world. See Memorandum 
on the subject of the Earl of Elgin"* 
Pursuits in Greece ; printed by W. Mil- 
ler, London. 



